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THE LOVE OF PEECHECAN 



HERE are many of us left who knew 
him in those far off clays when 
we were wanderers in distant and 
forbidding places. There are some 
of us who recall him to memory 
with a little quicker beat of the 
heart and see him as we knew 
him l>est in that remote Northland 
which was then a place of illusive 
mystery. He was called Jim Jones, 
and 1 doubt not that it was his real 
name; for so far as we ever knew he had done 
nothing to make a pseudonym desirable. And he 
was like the rest of us, a graduate into the pros- 
ectors' field from the ranks of cowboys, sailors, 
hunters, or whalers who carelessly sauntered over 
a few thousand miles of sea or land in quest of 
what might be found. 

Almost everyone knew that Jim Jones, grave, six 
feet. l>earded like a viking, and renowned for strength, 
had for a partner Tim Jordan, merry, five feet, hair- 
less on face and crown, and merely wiry. The law 
of contrast! And for some seasons they were ac- 
cepted as a pair of inseparables; but Death forced 
a division, and there came a spring season when Jim, 
after laying Tim away near where they had l>een 
prospecting, started to return to the trading post 
alone. Now, it was loneliness that killed in that 
country in those days, and that is the principal 
reason for his errors— or excellence, whichever way 
you may choose. It’s a question of ethics after all, 
and his was either a great downfall or a great vic- 
tory. 

Jim, coming down the river, had not only the 
lonesomeness to fight, but hunger as well, and 
wielded a starved paddle when he reached the first 
Indian village on the Koyukuk, where, with the 
swift swinging drag of the hand, they helped him 
to land his c.moe and watched him try to stagger 
out on feet that had become wooden and jointless. 
They housed him in the kasirna, or club house, and 
the first one to give him food and sympathy was 
Peechecan. She was the daughter of a shaman, 
and in those days a beauty; long limbed, lithe, fair 
skinned, ami wide eyed. I had it from Jim himself, — 
all that took place. 

AS a whole they didn’t like me.” he explained, 
■**’ “because part of them hated us white men; 
but I was too weak to care much. All I wanted 
was something, anything, to eat. She brought me 
some juicy smoked salmon instead of the dogfish I 
expected. I saw something in her eyes that kept 
ine looking at them. When I got stronger and l>egan 
to sit in the sun. I could pick her out of a crowd 
around the fish racks. She had a bow of red in her 
hair. I could tell when she laughed, l>ecause it 
sounded like the l>ells at Holy Cross Mission. I 
could tell her footstep when she whisked past me, 
if my back was turned, because it was so light it 
seemed barely to touch the ground 

“I got to watching for her 1 talked some of 
their lingo; so when I met her down by the canoes 
one night I spoke and tried to put my arm around 



her. She slapped my face and ran away. I started 
after, and if I could have caught her would have 
slapjied her as she had me, l>ecause I saw red. It 
must have caused some talk, l>ecause one morning 
the old shaman came down to the l>each. grablied 
her by her braid, swung her round, and struck her 
in the face as he whirled her to the sand. He called 
her a name and accused her of running after me. It 
was a lie. I couldn't stand for it.” 

I remember that as he told me this his face hard- 
ened and he took two or three quick pulls at his 
pipe to conquer his emotions. His eyes, with the 
lids half-shut, had become cold and * glistened in 
that way that we of the West know and hold back 
from. — the danger sign. 

“ I got down to where they were in just a few 
jumps,” he went on before the fire of his memory 
had died down, “and I struck. The shaman fell 
twenty feet away, where he quivered but didn’t 
get up. She lay on the shale tossed back from the 
river and was sobbing I put my arms around her 
and picked her up. She trembled. The blood was 
slowly running over her cut cheek. I brushed it 
away with the sleeve of my mackinaw. Somehow 
I felt different than 1 ever bad before. It was as if 
the cut cheek hurt me. I whisf>ered in her ear so 
the others couldn’t hear. Can't tell you what 1 
said, because it's too — too — well. I whispered. 

“She tried to push me away with her hands 
which were shaking. I whispered again. She for- 
got the others, looked straight at me, then put her 
arms clean around my neck, and held close to me. 
I turned and swore at the crowd. I told ’em that 
she'd l>een struck for me. and that from then on I’d 
strike for her. I picked her up and carried her to 
my canoe. I shoved it off. She took the paddle that 
Tim used to use, and I the other. We pulled out 
into the stream. We were gone." 

Leaning over the trading post counter and star- 
ing at the skin hung logs without seeing them. I 
thought awhile, dreamingly, of this daring seizure. — 
of the man, white and invincible, taking to himself 
this native girl in the only way she could have 
understood; of her swift parting from an unkind 
father and all her pitiful, paltry possessions. He 
too sat and thought. Then he laughed softly and 
went on. speaking low as if in fear that some one 
might hear this confidence with which he was hon- 
oring me. 

“She made me marrv her as she knew it. You 
know the way: the broken bundle of sticks and the 
two others tied together by four bands, — a sort of 
certificate. I suppose. I related the words she 
said. They didn't amount to much to me; but I 
reckon they meant a lot to her, and I wanted to 
please her all I could. We camped where the trees 
gave good shade. She mended my rags; she made 
me new moccasins; she taught me how to trap in 
a way I hadn't known before, and how to live when 
all our cartridges were gone. We came on down the 
river and landed here at the post. That’s how 1 
got her — and I’m satisfied! She’s mine!” 

He straightened up and looked at me and all the 
others in the smoke filled room with a certain de- 


fiance. and somehow I liked him for the way in 
which he talked; though when I heard him boldly 
announce himself for tbe Indian girl he had so cav- 
alierly carried away from her tril>e I wondered if it 
had l»een for the l»est, or whether in time she would 
l>e deserted as others have been deserted when we 
free men of the world forsake old scenes and ties 
and take to the long trails. 

However, here’s what happened as time went on. 

"V^E grew to know them as one. and our liking 
^ for Jim didn’t lessen, because in that country 
it was no disgrace for a man to take to himself an 
Indian wife. We called her “The Big Chicken." 
not because she was big, for she was little; but it 
was easier to pronounce than Peechecan. There 
was a subtle change in him, and he forgot the old 
ways, which I’m sorry to say some of us never did. 
When he came to camp, the hutchnu, insidious and 
quarrelsome, went past him untouched and the 
deadly Russian l>eer never found him dry. He took 
to working harder as the seasons went on, and was 
known to the trading company as a man who, if 
he didn’t find enough to pay for an outfit one year, 
would surely do so the next. His seasons of brief 
prosperity, when some river bar yielded well, alter- 
nated, as with the rest of us, with times when the 
cold, and the work, and the search brought no re- 
turns. 

I remember one occasion when she brought him 
in with a broken leg. Pulled the sled herself across 
a waste of snow and over more miles than I care to 
travel, so that he might reach other white men and 
secure assistance. He was in bad shape. I’d come 
down from up the river and was there when they 
arrived. I was sorry for her that day. She looked 
worn to the bone, half starved, and wholly anxious. 
We couldn't keep her from his side by night or day. 
He had the fever, and when he shrieked or muttered 
at the phantoms around his bed she would come 
and put her hand over his and he'd quiet down and 
go to sleep. So, between us, we brought him through 
all right. 

"VT^ELL. I went farther and didn't see them for a 
year or two, and then came the big strike. I 
heard of it through Father Barnum, and. like lots of 
others, loaded my sled, harnessed my huskies, and 
stanq»eded a few hundred miles to get there on 
time. Jim Jones had struck it rich, and on account 
of our old friendship heli»ed me to locate a claim 
that paid, and we all prospered in projxjrtion. We 
were right happy, felling trees, cutting them into 
lengths, and planting our fires to thaw away tbe 
pay dirt. Many a night I wandered along the gulch 
when the northern lights, blue or yellow and flam- 
ing, spread themselves like the fingers of an angel 
across the sky. and saw those other glows that came 
from the mouths of the pits, as if Heaven was above 
and Hell beneath our feet. And many a day I 
looked over at Numlter One claim and saw Pee- 
checan. in her denim parka, turning at the windlass 
and hoisting the dirt Jim carefully picked up below. 

Sometimes I think we failed to realize how rich 
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and happy we were off there in that wilderness by 
ourselves and so far removed from the greed and 
harshness of civilization. The knowledge was 
brought to us when the summer came and the world 
flowed in on our fastness, bringing by thousands and 
tens of thousands a drove of gold mad men. The 
early trails were hard trodden by them, and the 
open waters blackened with their whipsawed boats. 
They stormed us; they overran us, they envied us 
and robbed us. The river front was lined with cabins 
and tents that came in a night. Not an hour when 
the traders and the gamblers didn’t thrive, or when 
the whine of the dance halls and the clink of bar 
glasses didn’t sound. Restless, greedy, and in haste, 
the gold hunters forged out over the hills in turgid, 
writhing streams of living men. Everything excite- 
ment, everything crowded and turbulent. 

Jim was a simple sort of man who had been away 
from others so much that he had finite lost sight of 
their viewpoints. As the richest of us. he was at 
first flattered and wheedled; it cost him money. 
Next he was petted and cajoled; that cost him more. 
Then he was sought by that army of blondined 
women who, with raucous voices and discordant 
laughter, had formed the second division of the 
desperate advance into the Arctic, and I doubt if 
there was a one of them who was not chagrined that 
big Jim Jones should disdain her proffered charms 
and cling to his Indian wife. So, before long the 
flattery and attention gave way to nasty remarks 
made behind his back; largely for the reason that 
none dared speak to his face. 

"PERHAPS it was several months before he actually 
became aware that he was known as “The 
Squawman.” Anyway, he took no notice nor said 
anything; until that morning when he went into the 
Goldpan to see some one and was coming out when 
a scurrilous remark from a rough group in the 
corner pulled him to a halt lie swung round and 
frowned at the fellow who had been talking the 
loudest. — a chechaco of the most undesirable type, 
a second rate prize fighter who was in the camp try- 
ing to get a match. This chap, eager to display his 


laxed, I swung round with my own gun in hand and 
confronted the crowd. By this time the place was 
alive, and there were as many oldtimers as tender- 
feet; so I knew we should get fair play. 

"Give us room there!” I yelled, walking toward 
the door, and Jim followed. 

"That’s right, give ’em a square deal,” another 
voice called, and they began to jostle aside, making 
a lane for our egress. We got out and headed for 
Jim’s cabin. One of his hands was dripping red. 

"Hurt, Jim?” I asked. 

"Not much,” he answered. "Shot caught me in 
the arm. Might have been worse if you hadn’t 
come. Thanks!" 

Peechecan was there when we entered, and went 
white when she saw that he was hurt. He tried to 
calm her; but she wept as she bathed his wound. 
She couldn't look at him without showing her affec- 
tion, and again had an opportunity to act as nurse, 
and was mothering him as if he was a baby when I 
left to bring a doctor. After this sanguinary event 
no man dared cross the path of The Squawman or 
refer to his family affairs, and for the remainder of 
that and the succeeding year he lived unmolested. 

Unmolested? Yes, quite so, and in a way that 
made itself felt; for in the second year there were 
good men and women with good families in the city 
of the wilderness who formed themselves into a 
respectable element. The respectability prevented 
recognition of Jim Jones the Squawman, though 
to my mind it took cognizance of others less worthy. 
That’s for you to decide. Jim was sensitive enough 
to learn gradually and feel this ostracism bitterly. 
I know from what he incidentally said to me that 
it hurt; but Peechecan appeared to remain bliss- 
fully ignorant, ridiculously devoted, and supremely 
happy. 

/"\NE day that summer I was passing his cabin, 
when he came to the door and hailed me. "Bill.” 
he said, "I hear you are going outside.” That's 
what we called the United States, a delightfully 
indefinite way of naming it as a destination. 

" Yes,” I answered, coming up beside him. " I've 
got as big a stake as I can ever 
use. The next boat carries me.” 

He seemed thoughtful, and 
at last sat down on his doorstep. 
"I've been studying over it for 
sometime. Bill," he said, “and 


Till Then Pccchccin 
Had Never Uttered 
a Moan. 


prowess, belligerently bristled and came toward Jim. 

"Say, Mister Yap,” he hailed as he advanced, 
"when you come buttin’ in here, don’t forgit that 
a damned squawman ain’t got no business mixin' it 
with gents! See?” 

I don’t suppose Jim had much science: but it 
must have been interesting to see the way he pre- 
pared that pugilist for the hospital that had just 
been opened. It was admitted afterward that he 
struck only twice. Then the others, birds of a 
feather protecting one another, closed in, and Jim 
resorted to a chair He was now blind with anger, 
and used it as a flail He was a berserker, a marl- 
man, a cruel animal, striking hard and fast and 
leaping in and out among them. 

Then some one shot, and Jim, springing back 
against the wall, dropped the fragments of the 
chair and pulled a gun. I happened in l»efore he 
could use it; anil I’ve always l»een thankful for 
that, because he had done enough damage as it 
was The floor was covered with injured, writhing, 
groaning proofs of his terrific strength when I 
jumped across them and grabl>ed his wrist, at the 
s ime time protecting him with my body so that 
none could shoot without hitting me. I knew they 
wouldn't do that. 

"Don't shoot, Jim! Don’t shoot! For God's 
sake stop!” I shouted, and then, when his ami re- 


Eve decided to go when you do.” He paused for 
an instant, and then went on in a quite different 
tone of voice, the old tone of confidence, "I'm 
telling you because I know you’ll understand 
when I say that the girl goes with me.” 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder, and 
through the cabin door I could hear Peechecan 
singing the Koyukuk song of the hunt. I nodded 
my head; but I was in doubt. I feared that it 
meant a heartbreak for the Koyukuk girl; but I 
didn't suggest such an outcome. It was no busi- 
ness of mine. Xor did I bring the subject up after 
we’d embarked on the John J. Healy, which to us 
appeared palatial. We churned the length of the 
^ ukon to St. Michael, passing the Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, where Peechecan had once had brief schooling, 
and Anvik, where she had friends. We were in 
time for the Garonne, a great ship for those waters, 
and steamed away for San Francisco. Peechecan 
filled with wonder at the "smokeboat,” Jim quiet 
and meditative, and I intent on planning invest- 
ments in lands I had known, on which I proposed 
to pass the last of my days. 

Jim, while leaning over the stern rail one night 
and watching the long, phosphorescent wake of the 
screw, confided to me that he intended to buy a 
fruit ranch, to garb Peechecan as befitted the wife 
of a millionaire, and to hire teachers to instruct her. 


Indeed, I could gather from hie words that he had 
gone well into details and — still I had my doubts. 

TN San Francisco we all stopped at the Palace, then 
1 the famous place, and Jim began his round of 
buying. Poor Jim! How uncomfortable he ap- 
peared in his new clothing, how changed when 
stripped of his splendid beard, and how clumsily 
he walked in the shoes he must wear forever! I 
caught him in the act of sadly folding his mocca- 
sins after he had given his miikluks to a curio seeker. 
And Peechecan! Heavens! it was awful! In her 
native garb, thousands of miles from white women 
and in the freedom of the great North, she had ap- 
peared beautiful; but now! Well, you can imagine 
how difficult it was for her to fit in. She tried hard 
enough to assume the bravery of the city, which 
terrified her with its noise and strangeness. If it 
hadn't been so pitiable, it would have been laugh- 
able. 

For instance, I saw a crowd snickering in Market-st. 
one day. and looked for the cause. Here came the 
Big Chicken and Jim. She had selected and he had 
foolishly allowed her to buy a bright red satin dress 
probably intended for evening wear. A yellow hat 
with plumes had also pleased her fancy. Round 
her neck and drooping far below her belt, which 
was made of nuggets, dangled a heavy nugget chain 
which weighed a few pounds and swung pendulous 
as she walked. Her nair was still in a braid, but 
was tied with a pink ribbon of enormous breadth. 
So far she had been unable to accustom herself to 
shoes, so she was wearing moccasins, and the pave- 
ments caused her to lose her lightness of foot until 
she appeared to lumber rather than to walk. And be- 
side her towered Jim with a frown on his face and 
glancing fierce challenges from right to left, evi- 
dently hoping to find some one who questioned 
Peechecan ’s right to wear what she chose. 

Pitying them, I got them into a cab and took 
them back to the hotel. 


TT was the next night, I believe, that with native 
* artlessness and innocence she came to my rooms 
while Jim for some reason or other was away. She 
entered softly and with unusual timidity. Her 
eyes were vaguely troubled. 

"Killisnuish,” that is what she used to call me, 
meaning the Father of Killisnu, — "Killisnuish, why 
do the white men and women laugh at me?” 

It was hard to answer; but her question was so 
direct that I had to try to tell her the truth. I did 
it as gently as possible, using her own tongue, with 
which I was thoroughly familiar, so that she might 
better understand. I tried to encourage her to 
learn the ways of the people with whom she was to 


spend the remainder of 
herself, cross legged, in a! 
with the points of her litt 


her life. She had seated 
1 her finery, on the floor, 
!e beaded moccasins stick- 


ing out from beneath the awful rags and frills of red. 
When I stopped for want of words, she was silent a 
moment, and then her voice came coldly, as though 
my own people were on trial liefore her sense of 
justice. I can interpret her words but lamely, and 
in spite of me the arraignment is partially lost. 

"This, then, is the white man’s civilization! The 
thing that makes him despise those not of his race 
while obsequiously taking their gold dust for goods 
he has to barter; that makes the white women of 
the street who are more l>eautiful than the shaman's 
daughter deride her because she is not clothed to 
their taste and laugh at her endeavor; sneer at her 
affections and, where she is known, scorn to have 
her in their homes, as if she was some unclean l>east, 
unsouled. and not herself as they, a woman! ’ 

For the first time I learned that the barb of 
northern ostracism had with refined cruelty wounded 
her, though till then she had never uttered a moan; 
discovered too that she had been more observant 
after arriving in San Francisco than I had thought. 
Poor little woman! brought up in the woods and 
the snows to revere the wonders of that outside 
world, and disillusioned! 

"We will go back,” she said, as if pronouncing a 
final decision. " Peechecan would die here. We will 
go back.” 

It was necessary for me to reason with her. " Pee- 
checan,” I said, "what of Jim? He is still young. 
These arc his people. He is rich, and can become a 
great chief among them. Is it fair to ask him to 
give it all up and go back to the North where there 
is nothing more for him to do? Is it fair to him?” 

Her answer was long in coming and quite unex- 
pected. She looked up at me with the most hurt 
and terrified eyes I have ever met. She clasped her 
hands together until the knuckles shone white, — 
the hands that had worked for him, had nursed him 
in illness and had saved his life, — and then threw 
herself at full length on the floor, moaning as if her 
heart would break in this new found agony. 1 was 
the sole spectator of her tragedy, ami did not know 
what to do. Finally she stopped. As if a resolution 
had been formed, she got to her knees and, regard- 
less of her silken array, crept on them until she was 
before me. 

"Oh. Killisnuish!” she implored, and I could see 
that she was fluttering in her stress, "you must 
help me! I am only a squaw. I know it all now. 
He can be nothing among the white men if I stay 
or if he has me. I must leave him. He must not 
know that I know; but — but — Killisnuish, I love 
him so! I love him so!" 

She laid arms and head on my knees to sob and I, 
trying to comfort her. patted her shoulders; yet I 
CcnrirueJ on pa^e 19 
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Fuji war a 

CcnUr.ued from page 8 


■until. i;s contest, ami filltil p.ige in page 
oj hi-- notebook with the reconl <>t what he 
suv ami heard and felt. At length, on the 
afternoon of the fourth day. the final attack 
was delivered, and as he watched it driven 
home he knew his men had won. The great 
battle was becoming a great victory. The 
sun was yet two hours high when he found 
the censor and submitted his book 

“All this?" questioned the t'olonel. " \nd 
in English! What will vou do with it? It 
cvinnot be sent for days.' 1 

Fuiiwara’s beady eyes fairly flashed. " Eng- 
lish for the Chinese telegraphs.” he said. “ They 
are trained to it, but not to our writing, and 1 
save time. 1 must ask permission to go to 
Shing-ho. where I can use them.” 

"Ha'” exclaimed the Colonel, with sympa- 
thetic comprehension. " But Shing-ho is near 
the enemy. They have a force very close to it.” 

"And they are running.” argued The Joke. 
"Those near Shing-ho will be too much dis- 
torted to notice me. It is too far to go to 
Chang an. 1 am in a hurry. I must be first.” 

Thoughtfully the Colonel set his seal to the 
pages of the notebook, then went to speak 
to the General. Presently he came back and 
held out a 'lip of paper Fujiwara buttoned 
it in his pocket and Imwed very low in thanks. 
It was his pass through the lines. 

¥T was fifty miles to Shing-ho, and Fujiwara 

* was not a horseman. But he hail his eye on 
a mark far beyond any ever reached by a Jap- 
anese correspondent. The easygoing for- 
eigners had taught him the value of a beat, 
and he meant to show them that he could 
profit by their careless instruction. The fat, 
•tubby Manchu pony protested vigorously 
at the grueling he gave it; but there was no 
compassion in him for self or beast. His back 
ached, his head swam, and there was a pain 
in his side as if it would burst; luit steadily, 
relentlessly, he drove the poor animal on. 

It was utter inability to bear his own pain 
longer, and no thought of caution, that made 
him slow down at last. He had nearly made 
his rifle. A few miles more and he would see 
his precious message started on its flight to 
Tokio. A little ahead a blue-black blur in 
the darkness marked where a village stood. 
Thinking only of his own work. Fujiwara did 
not see the queer little spot in the road at the 
edge of the town. 

Suddenly the spot moved and a loud call 
rang toward him. He sat up straight in the 
saddle and stopped the horse. Again the 

• hallenge came, and he caught the hateful 
Russian words. Then he comprehended He 
had run into an outpost of tne enemy. In- 
stinctively he tugged at the bridle rein and 
brought down his whip with a stinging blow 


on the pony’s flank. The tartled Ix'ast 
leaped from the road and raced a* r<>ss the level 
field, dodging about among the myriad grave- 
mound' that dotted it over And as he ran 
Fujiwara plied the lash. 

At the tir-t jump the Russian sentry fired. 
Roused bv the shot, the whole post sprang up. 
In a moment their rifles joined their comrades' 
and their bullets hurtled over the field in pur- 
suit Fujiwara reached forward and clasped 
the pony's mane. He had only one idea, — to 
get around the village and again on the road 
to Shing-ho. It did not occur to him to turn 
back. The wav might lie full of Russians: but 
somehow he would go through. Something 
rublicd across his shoulder like the glancing 
impact of a heavy blow, and presently, as he 
leaned forward, a warm drop fell on the hand 
that clutched the mane. But it was not 
much of a wound, he thought, and he would 
not stop. Besides, there was no bandage, if 
he could. 

Faintly, far behind, he heard the rifles still 
rattling They ceased, and after a little he 
knew the pony had gained the road once more. 
Only a short ride farther, and his journey 
would lie ended. He was terribly tired, and 
swayed in the saddle from sheer exhaustion. 
He fastened a pommel thong about his body 
to keep from falling, and urged the horse along 
Dawn came as he reached Shing-ho, and the 
breaking day found him thrusting his message 
into the hands of the hardly roused telegraph 
clerk. The frightened Chinaman stared at 
the red stains on his coat and hands and stood 
spclllwmnd. Fujiwara touched the revolver 
in his holster and pointed to the desk. Trem- 
blingly the man obeyed the silent order, and 
in a few minutes the correspondent saw the 
first of his story flashed away to Tokio. Then 
he took a chair and sat down to watch the work 
Intent upon his business, the operator 
steadily thrummed the instrument and turned 
page after page of the notelmok. The sun of 
late forenoon was streaming into the window 
o* the grimy office when the last word was 
sent. It was a message such as Shing-ho had 
never lief ore handled, and no Tokio paper had 
ever received. With a deep sigh of relief, the 
weary clerk rose and turned to Fujiwara to 
announce the end. And then Fujiwara. worn 
and haggard front long work and nervous 
strain, demanded a dressing for "this scratch 
on my shoulder.” food, and a place to sleep 

week later Carruthcrs of "The Federated 
Press,” patting himself on the back for the 
speed he had made in getting off the story 
of the battle, received a cable from his office 
"Beaten two days by Tokio 'Shoji ' Hustle'" 
" tlre.it Scott!" he cried. "And I told him 
how'” 


The Love of Peechecan 


Ccr.lir.uea from / age f 


i mild not dispute or deny the truth. She 
must go' Uuite old and wearv. she at last 
lifted herself to hi r feet and left the room as 
•he had come Her relinquishment was over 
There would be no more outbursts from her 
tortured soul, nothing to show that anything 
had actuated her but the summons of tin land 
that never loses its own. calling lur in faint, 
cold whispers across the thousands of miles • f 
mountains, forests, and seas to n turn She 
gave Jim no fit lur ri ason I know because in 
later years she was to tell me of it in all its 
cruel detail. 

Hit preparations were simple. She went out 
to the ridicule of the streets no mon She 
.•skill nothing, and he ‘till in ignorant e and 
grieving over her determination, tried in vain 
to learn why she was leaving him. It was an 
unexpected desertion, and for the first time he 
treated her with studied coldness and hard- 
ness. which she uncomplainingly bore She 
wmt aboard the steamer the next nv ruing 
while he visited the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany's offices and so arranged that as long as 
‘he lived she should have everything that 
money could buy in the North Her credit 
was unlimited. She was to be the wealthiest 
Kovukuk that ever lived The steamer was 
due to sail at noon, and I sent aboard every- 
thing I could think of for her comfort. 

T WAS sitting in my room in the late after- 
* noon when Jim Arne in It was he first 
visit since she had ien there "Bill.” he 
said, and his face was white despairing, and 
drawn when he drop] ted his mask of sternness, 
" I'm hard hit' Its over with ” He walked 
ip and down the room, his shoe heels striking 
awkwardly on the enrp» ted floor ” I wish.” 
to went on bitterly, "that I'd never struck 
•t' It isn't much to be richer than a king if 
vo u've got to pay — some prices 

As 1 wat. htd him, it began to dawn « n me, 
niinly at first but with inststenee. that this 
man of the wilderness, who belonged in the 
stern and undefiled places of the world, had 
only one road to happiness. 1 f< It that per- 
haps l had been a fool. 

" Jim.” I said in a sudden resolve to tell him 
the truth. " I'eeclle.-.ill left because she didn’t 
want to be a drag on your life ' 

Then 1 made him sit down, and without res. 
ervation told him aM . told him as f.c't 1 . . uld 
the story of her naked heart, while hi • .uld 
i nly whisper now ami then. < II I* '1 1 ( Kh1 ' l»oi .d 
find' ' i'or a time lie <at quietly and !• • ked 
at the floor while I waited. Without ‘..vine 
anything more, he got up and left the room 


I didn't see him again, and didn’t learn until 
the ‘next day that the steamer's sailing had 
been delayed until after night had fallen, when 
the moon stared through the i hannel of the 
Cmlden Hate and peered into the shadows of 
the coves. As I sav. she told me about it 
years afterward 

She was ton dumb with miserv to weep as 
she stood in the bow of the ship, quite alone, 
and looking off into the 1 distances where lav 
the land of her youth’s happiness and tin 
goal of her desolation. The sound of the en- 
gines was lost behind, and only the soft, slow 
purl of parted waters eame to her ears until 
she heard something else, a noise that would 
have been audible to none but her It was 
the quick, springing tread of moccasined feet 
He had donned his old footgear and his worn 
mat kmaw once more, and by his garb sin 
knew, as she • lung to him and f< It the em- 
brace of his arms, that she was not voyaging 
to a world of solitude 


TXID the formal marriage ren-mony which 
they underwent make their wedding more 
binding than that of faith and the tmund 
twigs' Did he prove recalcitrant to his op- 
portunities and his race? Is an Indian girl to 
be treated as less than a woman? I don’t 
know As I said before, it’-, a question of 
• thu s which none may decide*; but I do know 
of their happiness and their home in that dim. 
weird. r< p< Ilent and yet subtly alluring land 
and jKrsonally ! am force.! to believe in the 
wisdom of his choice 


CHIRPS OF A CHERUB 
fOVE in a cottage is real pretty; but man’s 
inner consciousness needs other interior 
decorations 

Never trust another woman with vour hus- 
band he may not be such a cold storage 
I atterv as vou suppose 

Never indorse a note for anyone vou love, 
and be sure not to indorse one for anyone 
whom you do not love. 

Never trust a husband with your diamonds 
He may lose them or the pawn tickets. 

Never sav nasty things about another 
woman, because a man may go to the other 
woman to hear what she may have to say of 
vou. 


A fellow feeling either makes us wondrous 
kind or makes us fed like a fool. 

If the fool catcher attended ‘trictlv t • ■ busi- 
ness. sonic jieoplc would have t-* sprint in 
automobiles. .. ,, 

An tc I hyson Mtirr 




Your Complexion 


DOES IT NEED A “COLD CREAM” 
OR A MASSAGE CREAM? 


Today one doesn’t have to argue the 
neeessit v of using sonic faee cream Well- 
groomed people confess the necessity of 
some faee cream for preserving skin health 
just as they confess the necessity of um- 
brellas or rublicrs or raincoats for pre- 
serving general health. 

It is today rather a question of “ Which 
face cream, " or better still. “ Poes my skin 
need a cold cream or a .MASSAGE cream 
in ordi r that I may always appear good- 
looking, c lean-looking, wholesome and, yes, 
yon ng-looki ngf 

"Cold" or "grease” creams have their 
uses, but are not sufficient for the face 
any more than one kind of food is suf- 
ficient for the stomach, or one kind of 
medicine to cure any disease. Use cold 
or grease creams, if you will — there are 
hundreds of brands. But no matter how 
many yon use you should always have a 
place on your dresser for a massage 
cream, and there is only one until a na- 
tional reputation, namely, Pompeian 
Massage Cream. 

Now for the difference between an ordi- 
nary cold cream and a real massage cream 
like Pompeian. Cold creams are merely 
rubbed into the pores — and slay there. 
This may feel good, but not really im- 
prove the looks. Pompeian Massage 
Cream is rubbed into the pores and then 
out again, bringing with it all the pore- 
clogging impurities — soap particles, dust, 
soot, etc. It is this foreign matter in the 
pores which causes muddy complexions, 
blackheads, face "shine'’ and similar 
disfigurements. 

The pores must be cleansed before the 
rosy blood can get the circulation it seeks. 
When you massage with Pompeian Mas- 
sage (’ream you'll be astonished at the 
results. 

" Your Pompeian Massage Cream pos- 
itively insults me every time I use it,” a 
man recently wrote us. ” I had no idea 
so much dirt could get in the pores and 
stay there, despite soap and water.” 

*' When first I used Pompeian,” wrote 
a woman, " I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish hath.” 

You see the point. Pompeian being a 


"rolling” massage cream (that is. it rolls 
out the dirt), gets at the root of facial 
troubles, namely, clogged pores. 
"Grease” or "cold” creams do not— 
cannot — roll out the dirt, and in fact 
merely rub it in. And it is the dirt that is 
in — not the dirt that is on — that retards 
circulation, and makes people’s faces 
sallow and muddy instead of being c lear 
and fresh and smooth. I'or a soft, clear, 
clean skin use Pompeian Massage 
Cream. 

Free — Sample Jar 

You have lieen reading and hearing 
about Pompeian for years. You know it 
is the most popular face cream made, 
io.ooo jars being sold daily. You have 
meant to try it, but have not done so. 
This is your chance to discover what a 
vast difference there is between an or- 
dinary "cold” cream and a scientifically 
made Massage Cream lik* Pompeian. 
Fill out the coupon today anil prepare 
for a delightful surprise when you receive 
our quarter ounce sample jar. A 1 6-page 
booklet on the care of the face sent with 
each jar. Both free. When writing en- 
close io cents in silver or stamps (United 
States only) to cover cost of postage and 
packing. 


Sold by all druggists, 50c and $1 per A 
jar. Sent postpaid to a'.l parts of 
the world, if not obtainable at your S' 
dealers' Accept no substitutes. S' 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company / Pampiian 

69 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio <=* rfffr r c * t“ 

P O M P F / .-1 A s- c,mUo- 

w * * • x t .futUtHft In- 

Massage Soap isappre- i.-ed Ami in- . t.. 

dated by all who are *T “ " f 

. / . . x *nd I** kin* Plrave 

particular in regard < <™d mr 6ne .^.y r 

to the quality oj the £ 

soap they use. T ‘•""I'lr jar of F.niniruii Mil- 

For sale by all x.* ^ ' ,r ""' 

dealers — 251 a 
cake; box of ^ 
three cakes, v > 

60c. A / 




Name 


Address 


Fresh as a Rose 

Carmen Powder gives tone to the 
natural coloring. Blends so softly 
with the flesh tints that it never 
shows. 

However trying the conditions, 

Carmen 

Powder 

keeps the skin fresh as a rose. 

It is daintily fragrant. Conceals all 
defects and gives the skin a velvet 
texture. 

A tint for each complexion C/A 

For sale everywhere — OUC 

Stafford Miller Co.. St. Lou in. Mo. 


BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM. LAMENESS ami 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, ami 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 

C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 

will prevent all this 



Your Dealer or 
hj Mail, (ike 
si/e ‘hoe. Men's 
oi Women's 



■ ■ *i»« p*»« «.b( Hf»! RTF?. Iktr* leather top. 


The C k H ARCH SHANK CO.. Dept. D. Brockton, Mass. 


Darken Your Gray Hair 

DUBY’S HAIR COLORINO HERBS 

ret tore gray, at n-oked or fadr<l hair to iti nat- 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from tailing out. promotes its growth, 
prevent a dandruff, and givra the hair a aoft. 
glossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, ia not aticky or 
dirty.containanosugarof lead. nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poison a ol any kind, hut it com- 
puted ol roots, herb*, harks and flowers. 
PACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 

E rodocethe moat luxuriant tri-aaea from dry. coarse and wiry 
sir. and bring back the color it originally waa be lore it turned 
gray. Full aixe package sent by mail, postpaid, (or 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB CO.. Block 60. St.Louii. Mo. 



AGENTS c=(f NINE IN ONE Ya 

JT5 monthly. Combi nation's* m 


tonthly. 

Rolling Pin. Nine orl icier* combined. Lightning Seller. 
Sample free. FORESEE MFU. CO., Box l»ii Dayton, 0. 


PER 

DAY 


I MADE *12 

Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 

from ttpom # tatemr'.t #/ H. 8. CVNSIXUUAM. 

AGENTS 



1 your 

nd let 


are coining money- 
selling from 50 to 5°0 
seta per week. To* 
can do It. Send 

ad.lre.a today an 
ua PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnereiaary. We 
•how you bow to make 

f t to fill a day. OUT- 
IT FREE to workers. 
THOMAS MFO. CO. 
401 Home Bldg. 
Dayton Ohio 


We Trust Yoa 
IO Days 

$1“ 

Each 



C.nif fin mnnav writs tad it far this headootn. 14-lneh. beautifully 

Sena DO money, ewlad, caicful'y saloewd Ostrich Fmibar. aa} 

co!"i- If *oa Had It a bv bargam mail li.?S aacb. or toll 8 ft. hois as* 
frl ..-a' nwn fro. Eacioeo 6c paotaca. Write 'or ee’axvuo. 

ANNA AYERS. Dept E86 21 QnlncF St.. CHICAGO 



HAIR GROWS! 

when onr CAP ia used a lew minutes daily. 
60 days' free trial under option to buy for *25 
or return Cop. Cure* dandruff, atopa falling 
hair, atarla a new healthy growth. Send your 
name for teatimunais and booklet. 

MODERN VACUUM CAP CO. 

M -log Barclay, Denver, Colo. 


GRAY HAIR MADE DARK 


Also makes the hair grow and tfives it 
lossy ap|*ran*ncf*. Contains no |«>isons of any kind. Will 


by a harmless Home Wash, 
a Mart. |*l „ t 

Ilf! rub “Tf or Stain the valp. and is n«*t slit ky or dirty. Can prepare 
it yourself for .1 few • ents hill dim lions and rtdpe for 20 rents. 
MRS. C HUNTLEY. 6978 Delmar Avenue . 8t. Louie, Mo. 


Try it on the DOG ! Stop his SCRATCHING. 


rOSITIV 1- LY HR PD ; prevents 
fleas: good for skin and hair, Formula 


MANGE 

50 cents. No stamps taken. 

BOYAL Cl'HATlVK CO., Box 9*. Birmingham, Ala. 


BUY PLUMBING SUPPLIES 
AT WHOLESALE 



FREE CATALOG 


WILL SAVE TOO JO*. DONT PAT 
RETAIL PREZS PULL STOCK ON HAND j 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT SEND FOR 
B.R. KAROL, ns W HarrWoa *. CHJCAQQ 





